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ABSTRACT 

In an atteapt to assess the relationship between 
churches and coaaunity colleges in northern Illinois^ a questionnaire 
examining the nature and extent of church-college interaction as well 
as provisions for teaching religion in the coaaunity colleges was 
sent to 36 adainistrators at 14 colleges. Twenty-seven individuals 
responded (a 75 percent response rate) , and at least one survey was 
i-eturned froa all 14 schools. Ten institutions reported that they do 
engage in cooperative efforts with churches through the office of 
coaaunity services, such as use of church facilities for extension 
classesr on-caapus religious counseling, etc. Nine colleges reported 
cooperative efforts with churches through their office of student 
personnel services, the aost prevalent of which were student 
religious groups or clubs recognized by the student activities 
office* and space offered to the clergy for on*caapus counseling 
activitiesa Religion was studied as a part of existing courses at 11 
colleges, nine colleges offered specific courses in religion, but 
none of the 14 schools had a separate religious studies prograa or 
departaent. steps taken to initiate a cooperative prograa between a 
local college and area churches are detailed. The survey 
questionnaire, cover letter, and an article pertaining to the 
church-college relationship are appended. (AH) 
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STATEMENT OF tm PROBLEMS 

1. What doc>s some of the literature indicate regarding a 
viable theoretical base for a relationship between the 
community colleges and the churches? 

2 What is the extent of the interaction between community 
colleges and churches in Northern- Illinois at present? 

3. What is the na ture of the interaction between community 
colleges and churches in Northern Illinois at present? 

4. Do ccinnunity colleges make any provision for the teaching 
of r«;.11.gion as an academic subject? 

5. Using the information derived from attempting some answers 
to these four questions, would it be possible intentionally 
to develop one new program at JCishwaukee Community College? 



PROCEDURM^ DEVELOPMENT 

I Survey of Some Literature . I discovered that there is 
very' little material published on the relation of the 
church and community college. However, I did find three 
articles, one monograph, and one professional newspaper 
which provided the working assumptions and structural 
models for an approach to questions 2-5. A brief summary 
of the most relevant material follows. 

A) William Hailman, in his article "Ministry and the Community 
College," sees two areas for cooperative relations between 
the two institutions. The first concerns the church's role 
as advocate for the mission of the community college in 
providing educational opportunities for high risk students* 
and interpreter to the community of the community college s 
unique functions. The second argues that the primary rel~. 
atton of the church to the community college should be 
through the office of community services rather than through 
the student activities office as is the usual response of 
the church and is the expectation of most college adminis- 
trators. Hallman states that the church and college cau 
develop creative coalitions to carry out special community 

. projects to meet community needs. (3) 

B) Robert Mayo, in an article "Community Development and the 
Church," agrees with Hallman that the key point of Inter- 
section between the two Institutions is community service. 
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He st.-res that the church and the college, In identifying 
and experiencing cornmunity problems, begin to sec that neither 
institution can exist removc'd from major social problems, ano, 
Ln manv cases, failure to become a part of the solution makes 
the instltucions themselves a part of the problem. The line 
between *'we** and *'thcy" becomes thin once genuine community 
involvement begins to' take place. Ttio question for both 
institutions beco\res one and the same: How can we work to- 
gether to further the development, of the community? (4) 

C) Roger Schmidt deals with the teaching of religion in^an 
article, "Religion and the Community College." He argues 
that if the universities can teach about religion, the com- 
munity colleges cannot be far behind. He shows how current 
legal and educational policies provide a context in which 
the prospect for the future for teaching religion in the 
public schools is bright. He has conducted a non-compre- 
hensive survey tn California which indicates that some 
community colleges already have developed programs in relig- 
ious studies. He finds three ways in which religion is 
taught; as part of existing courses, as separate courses, 
and in an organ! Eod depart me. or program of religious . 
studies, '5) 

D) For those who wish to iiUtiate cooperative ventures be- 
tween church and college Mary Alice Geier has published a 
monograph-handbook, -'There's A Community College in My 
Town. What Do I Do Now?", as a handbook for churchmen con- 
cerned about community colleges. This offers practical, 
step-by-step acivlco or how to f,o about developing diff- 
erent levels of cooperative relationships between church 
and college. (2) 

E) United Ministries in Higher Education, a national agency 
for campus ministry tor ten cooperating denominations, has 
published a newspaper > Connexi on; their Fall issue was 
devoted to the coinmunity coli(-ge and contains a number 
helpful articles, one of which is included in this paper. (1) 

2. Designing and Implementinf^, A Survey . In order to gather data 
on questions 2-4 a survey Instrument was designed and mailed 
to administrators in 14 Northern Illinois Community Colleges. 
A step-by-step analysis of the? procedures used follows. 

A) Ihe first draft of a letter and questionnaire was written, 

and feedback was requested from Dr. William Ogilvie, Director. 
Community College Center, Nortlgm Illinois University. 
B) Final dcafts of these were wrrtten in order to incorporate 



suggestions from Dr. Ogilvie. 

C) The final draft of the letter and questionnaire were mailed 
to 36 administrators at 14 conimunity colleges in Northern 
Illinois. A self-addressed, stairped envelope was enclosed, 
along with a re-print of an article on the community college 
and the church. Samples are included below. 

D) Since the literature suggested three possible areas for 
cooperation— office of coininunity services, office of Bean 
of students, and the teaching of religion— the questionnaire 
was designed to reflect these. Tliis same rationale dictated 
the choice cf administrators to receive the questionnaire— 
the Dean ot Students, the Dean of Cotfonunity Services, and 
the Dean of Instruction. In those cases where an institution 
did not have all three positions, the questionnaire was mailed 
only to the administrators they did have. 

E) Twenty seven individuals returned the questionnaire, indi- 
cating a 75% response. These responses included questionnaires 
from all 14 colleges surveyed. Indicating a 300% response from 
the institutions. 

E) Responses to each question were tabulated according to both 
mdividuai response and institutional response. In several 
cases there were discrepancies between two or more individ- 
uals at a single institution. Where this occurred the method 
for recording the response for the instutition was to "give 
the benefit of doubt," e^. , if one Individual marked a "no' 
response to an area of cooperation and another Individual marked 
"yes,** then the "yes" was recorded for the institution. One 
could speculate on how well aiv^ given adn^inistrator knows his 

or her o\cn col lege i 

F) In addition to computing "Yes,** "No,'* and Don»t Know" responses, 
a number of comments on the open-ended questions were noted. 

3, Significant Findings of the Study . An aniysis of the data In- 
volved in the study Indicates that: 

A) Ten institutions report that they do engage in cooperative 

efforts with churches through the office of community services* 
(18 individuals so responded) 

Three institutions do not engage in cooperative efforts through 
community services office. (6 individuals) 

One institations reports **don*t know." (3 individuals) 
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In specifying examples of cooperation through the office of 
community services Che following were cited: 

-Special courses and Adult Educetion, l>e. , religious educators* 
workshop; Bible History courses; Religious Trends in the 
1970 *s; Religious Creative Arts Workshop 

-Use of church facilities for extension classes 

-Offering of both credit and adult education classes in Church 
Community Centers 

-Adult Basic fclducation (ABE); Churches provide facilities, 
help recruit students, and assist with program planning 
and development 

-Work together on conanunity problems, e.g. % condu«:t a housing 
survey 

-Special seminars and workshops (V.D»; Drug Abuse Prevention) 
-Provide on-campus religious counseling 

-Provide special classes in preparation for the General Educ- 
ation Diploma (GED) at a local church from 9:00 to 3:00 
five days a week. 

Nine col leges report the*", they do engage in cooperative efforts 
with churches through the office of student personnel services. 

(15 individuals) 

Four colleges do not engoj^a In cooperative efforts through the 
office of student pors^onncl services. ( 10 individuals) 

One college reports "don^t knon." C2 individuals) 

In specifying '^xrimplf?*; of cooperation through the office of 
student personnoi services the following were cited: 

-Student religious groups or clubs recognized through the 
student activities office, (Eight colleges reported 
the existence oi such groups) 

-Clergy offered space or, campus for counseling activities. 
(Five colleges reported this, and two stated they of- 
fered office space in the college counseling center) 

-Two colleges reJiGr students to ministers off campus 

-Recognize and work with Campus Crusade for Christ (one college) 

-Experimentation with a "consultation," i.e . , an ecumenical 

^roup of clergymen serving as liaison between area churches 
and the college. 
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•Local clergy volunteer time on campus, e.g . « to offer dis- 
cussion groups, seminars, meet with students, 

E) Eleven colleges offer the study of religion as part of existing 
courses. (17 individuals) 

Three colleges report that they do not offer the study of 
religion as part of existing courses. (10 individuals) 

F) Nine colleges report that they offer specific courses in rel- 
igion through already established departments. Examples cited ^ 
were Bible Literature and Comparative Religions. (12 Individuals. 

Five colleges said they did not offer specific courses in 
religion. (15 individuals) 

G) Fourteen colleges report that they dp not haVe a separate 
religious studies program or department. (27 individuals; 

H) Six colleges responded that there were "other" areas where 
their programs and those of churches intersect, 

I) Examples of "other" areas were cited as: 
-Some TESL classes are offered independently 
-Cooperation with a speakers bureau— ministers appear on many 

college programs 

-Religious leaders serve on an advisory committee 

-Campus lecture series; use of campus for distribution of 
non-denominational religious literature 

-Use of audio-visual equipment, personnel, and facilities to 
develop tapes on Christian ethics for use by area churches 
and by instructional people in philosophy 

-In relation to opportunities for students in collegers 
Human Services two-year occupational program 

-Day care program 
-Senior citizens programs 

4. A n ^ae Study: Using the Da ta to Develop One Proposal at Kish- 
ij^ukee Coromunitv cSllege . By way of background it ^Hould be 
noted that the author, a campus minister, adopted an advocate 
role (as suggested in the Hallroan article) in supporting a 
recent succesful bond issue which permits the ^^^l^^^J^^.^,^ 
increase the educational fund tax by up to 7h cents per $100 
trsessed valuation, and to increase the ?f 
fund by 2h cents per $100 assessed valuation. Material Inter- 

*ln several colleges these are ta^ht by local ministers 
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preLtng the referenclam, and an article advocating the churches 
to support conmunity colleges were mailed to over 70 local 
ministers In the ccileRO district along with a cover letter 
urging support of the uond issue. This may account, In part» 
for the development of rapport and a base of supportive and 
cooperative relationships for the development of future programs. 

The following steps were followed in attempting to develop one 
new cooperative program between Kishwaukee College and area 
churches: 

A) A meeting where ideas were exchanged and explored involving 
a campus minister, the Executive Dean ot the College, and 
the Director of Community Rolations and a faculty member 
from the College, 

B) Some of the data from thi.^ study, showing vdiat some programs 
are currently in effect, were shared and discussed. 

C) Several possible areas of future cooperation were discussed. 
Alternatives were considered. 

D) Staff from the College suggested the possible formation of 
an ecuii»cnical ^tdvisory committee to work with the college 
in program planning and development. (It should be noted 
that one other college is also attempting to do this, accor- 
ding to the: survey) 

E) The campus minister agreed to take initiative in trying to 
recruit a 6-lO member committee which would represent the 
major faiths In the district as well as geographical area. 

F) Five members so far contacted have agreed to serve on such 
a committee and an initial meeting is planned to be held 
onco. buJ-oro the end of this serr'oster. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The theoretical base, suggested by the review of literature, 
has been shown co provide a viable operational model for the 
purposes of designing this survey. 

2. The majority of the colleges sur'/eyed are currently engaged 
In a variety of cooperative ventures w5.th churches. 

3. On the basis of such present cooperation it would seem reason- 
able to predict that programs can be expanded and extended if 
intentional efforts are made. This has been shown to be the 
case In one community. 
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Triton 
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Sauk Valley 
Rock Valley 
McHenry County 
Lake County 



Joliet 

Illinois Valley 

Hi ghland 

Harper 

Elgin 

Du Page 

Kishwaukee 
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February 15 » 1974 



Dr. Alfred Wisgoskl 

Illinois Valley Community College 

District #513 

RR #1 

Oglesby, Illinois 61348 
Dear Dr. Wisgoskl: 

I am writing to ask you for your help in providing information 
regarding the community colleges and the churches in Illinois. 
I am participating In a statewide commission representing 
several religious agencies concerned to develop creative 
liaison with community colleges. We are starting our needs 
assessment process by attempting to gather data regarding 
current areas where the missions of two Institutions Intersect. 

It would be a very real help to us If you will take 5 or 10 
minutes to fill out the enclosed questionnaire and return it 
In the self -addressed, stamped envelope. 

In the event you are Interested in our own assumptions, the 
enclosed article, which we distributed during our campaign to 
support Klshwaukee College's recent successful referendum, will 
provide you with a brief statement of our concerns. 

Thank you very much for your help. 

Sincerely » 

*/ y L ! - " 

Mark Rut ledge 
MR: jr 
£nc*(8) 
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1. ;}oes the cootfounity s«nrices office of yowr institution engAge in tny kind of 
eooper4tiye effort a with chur^r.^s in yovxr district? 

tes Jl<? D on't know 

2» If Tea, please epectfy how. (E.g.» coUaboPutive work on coaaBunlty problens, 
special courses, aduit education, extension, etc») 



3. Does the office of stuaent personnel services engage in any kind of eooperativa 
relationship with chtirch^a in your district? 

Yes t )on»t taiew 



Urn If Yes, please specify how. (Sjft*, recognised student religious groupSf 
local ministers volunteer time on campus, etc») 



5. Does the college offer the study of religion as part of cxlatlng eoursofl? 
(£2&&* philosophy, Ids^tory, Er^iish, RtcO 

No D on't know 



6« Does the college offer specific cour.ws in religion through alre«<ftr establiehdd 
departments? (SajSLt* phiio»op^y of religion, ethics, etc,) 

Yets N o D onH know 

7. Has th* coUege organized a separate religious studies program or dopartaent? 

Y es , .No D onH know 

8* Are there any other areas (other than those above) where the prograna of 
the college and those of the churches intersect? 

Yes No D on't know 



9* If Yes, please specify* 
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Title of* person coapleting this <jiestionnaire 



(This article first appcfir^d in C.orut iy idon t & publJ cation of United 
Ministries in Hichor Kducfttion* "Xwii*. « non-prorit cot^porntion of 
ten denominations providing a ministry in higher eclucAtions American 
Baptist ChurcheSf USA, Christian Church (Diaelples of Christ), .Church 
of the Qrethrehy The Episcopal Churchi Moravian Church in America 
Northern Provincfti Preabyterian Church in the US, Reformed Church in 
America » United Church of Christ , United Mtrthodiet Churchy United 
Pre9bytorlan Church in the USA* The article id reprinted with 
permission of the author by United Campus Ministries at Northern Illinois 
University as a service to the who}e church and the people of the 
Kirtinwaukce Community CoI2oi?e Diiitrict* Additional copies may toe roqueated 
from the UCM officet U2k Normal Rd«, DeXaXb» or phone 7$6-721$«) 

caMr'!UKiTY coi.]>x}?: ano thi^; church 

by Verlyn darker 

Perhaps the real revolution in hie'^l^cr education is taking place alnoet 
without notice: The Com>;unity Coiieijc has become a major force in hiKSher 
u(}ucntion in the United State f.* The Carnegie Foundation Report envisions 
adding by trotA to 2B0 n<^w community colleges to the more than 
lyOOO that already exist , enrolit-ing 35 to 40 per cent of all under- 
graduate students* 

While the {;reat universities living in the shadow of urban ghettos were 
bein^ forced to /i^ive attention to community needst community colleges were 
being Oiptablichcd in urhAn areast vith the conndtment to cotomunity service* 
While students on prestigious Cdiuruses protested elitist admission 
standardst community colleges pled^.ed thv*mselve& to the ''opun door** policy* 
While university faculty were rcwr»rded I'or their r<^search and publlcatlonsi 
conumanity colleges were pridinc themselves on the fact that classroom 
toaching was their measure, anri while others vrere experimenting with pass- 
fail grades in selected courses, the community colleges were struggling to 
find a way to do away with the concept of "failure** for the whole learning 
process* 

As the oomimmity college struiriglef^ to establish its identity, two factors 
are particularly essential to compx'ehenr? as the church r.ceks to understand 
and define itr relationship to this spr'.mcnt of high<f;r education* One is 
the **new btudcnt*** In the comi^unity college there is a strong movement 
against making the *'n«w student" into th(* image of the traditional student 
through remedial cours»i^, motivdtional incentives, counseling, etc* The 
••new student** to ^df^iier educatior. is not of the elite-— economically or 
academically* Rather, ttda person is Xikoly to be found classified in the 
lowest third of the academic rtdndards—- those not making it by the usu'il 
•*fflcritocratic** measurer.; thos*^ whoue academic life will be one thet has 
been caught in the syndrome of f.'^ilurc with all its devastating effects* 
The community college is and will be the primary entry for these »t.udent8 
into post-secondarj' education* The question for the church i»: Will the 
church seek ways to becoioe an advocate with others for the rights of these 
high-risk students and the unique task which the 'sommunity college can offer? 

The second phenomenon cf the '70n which may define the unicjue role of the 
community college is the naw emphasis on and the new definition of "community 
sarviceA*** ir/hera once this meant lectures, concertst recreation and art 
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prAP;rama, and u«e of facilities by conununlty cw»*ps» now coflwunlty 
s«;r'->e3 involve beinjs a catalytic force in supplying leadership for 
stijr.'Iatinr. programs aimed at community problema* Community services 
nr»i b-jcoininr. the cutting* e<if:o by which the collefies penetrate into the 
life of the community «md through which the total program of the college 
becomes relev^int to cojpntunity neeo5-~«o longer neutral and passivci but 
(X vlAtAe forcw for r.}>angol The interest of the chJirch on tlie basis of 
the community services dimension is obvious. Both institutions are, 
or should be, concerned about comanmity problems; both are, or should be» 
concerned about using their resources for understai^ding and addressing 
these problems. Just as an educational procesn that emphasises citizen 
participation in coawtunity dovelop«nerjt is in education of the highest 
oroer, eo too is affirmation ?ind pnrticirjation ii\ coirominity development 
at th« heart of the Judeo-Christian tradition* In this new relationship 
hehwetn community colic/;es and the c lurch is «n opportunity for the 
fiiUest r<»ali»ation of both institutions of these roles and functions in 
modem society. Each institution has its ov»: foundations and history, 
its own inter,rity; but the purposes of both include serving human need. 

The Hoal of United Ministries in Higher Education is to help develop 
conunanity colleges wnich ore committed to the needs of the persons they 
curve and to the needs of the communities they serve. To accomplish this 
goal, l}y<2{F. seeks: 

1. to work with those in the comaaxnity colle/jes who seek to 8ti*engthen 
the community service orientation of these colleges; 

2. • to work with those in the community collepes who believe the resources 

of these institutions should be uscfd to respond to community problems 
in housing, social in^ustdce, poverty, crime, and delinquency j 

3. to foster in the congregations a comndtment to ^oin forces with the 
community colleiiies in responding to community and hxwnan needs. 



Verlyn B&rker is President of the United 
Ministries in Higher Education National 
Commission. 
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